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JOB PROBLEMS IN MIDDLE AGE 


OB HUNTING DIFFICULTIES commonly experienced 

today by persons in the middle age brackets point up a 
paradox of the times. Every year the relative number of 
persons 45 years of age or older in the United States is 
increasing, and there is consequent demand for a rising 
proportion of job openings for such workers. General pros- 
perity and an expanding economy might be expected to pro- 
vide the needed employment opportunities. Yet middle- 
aged persons, forced for one reason or another to look for 
new jobs, are all too apt to run up against an age barrier. 
Individuals with special qualifications, and well short of 
retirement age, seem to have almost as hard a time of it 
as persons not as favorably situated in those respects. 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell pointed out in a recent maga- 
zine article that the older worker’s job problem could be- 
come “disastrous to him and to the entire nation.”’ Mitchell 
said he was referring to “men over 45 and women over 35 
who are healthy and competent, good for 20 years or more 
of productive labor,” and he warned: “Unless something is 
done to give them job opportunities, an estimated half of 
our adult population will be condemned to a life of economic 
uselessness.”’ ! 


IMPACT OF AGE RESTRICTIONS ON NATIONAL WELFARE 


The proportion of the total population aged 45 or over 
rose from 18 per cent in 1900 to 29 per cent in 1953, and 
the Census Bureau estimates that the ratio will climb to 
nearly 34 per cent by 1975 and then spurt to about 43 per 
cent by 1985. While the total population has doubled in 
the past half century, the number of persons who are from 
45 to 64 years old has tripled, and the number in the group 
aged 65 or over has quadrupled. 


The ranks of the middle-aged and elderly are growing 


James P. Mitchell, “After 45—Are You Too Old to Work?” Collier’s, Jan. 7 
1955, p. 3 
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faster than the population as a whole because relatively 
more people are living into the middle years and then going 
on to attain ripe old age. At the same time, the average 
working life is being shortened by a growing tendency to 
require or encourage retirement at a specified age, usually 
65. The span of comparatively inactive years thus is being 
added to at both ends; people are not working as late into 
life as formerly, and more of them are living longer. 


Reduction of the number of years of work may be con- 
sidered desirable up to a point. However, it may have seri- 
ous consequences, in general as well as personal terms, if 
carried to extremes. Erection of age barriers against 
middle-aged job-seekers drastically abbreviates the active 
working life and correspondingly lengthens the period with- 
out regular remunerative employment. Under present con- 
ditions, those affected have little chance of becoming eligible 
for company pensions or of accumulating the savings 
needed, as a supplement to social security benefits, for self- 
support in retirement. On the contrary, their savings are 
likely to be largely or entirely dissipated during years of 
unemployment before they reach the recognized retirement 
age of 65 years. 


This raises the possibility that in future an increasing 
proportion of the population will consist of persons who de- 
pend for sustenance on private or public charity—that is, 
on the earnings of the productive members of society. Such 
an excess of non-producing consumers might unbalance the 
economy and adversely affect general living standards. The 
wastage of manpower and loss of purchasing power that 
occur when a large segment of the population is denied gain- 
ful employment almost unavoidably impose hardship on the 
people as a whole. Projections of the future economic well- 
being of the United States are predicated on ever-expanding 
production and consumption. Contraction of job oppor- 
tunities for able-bodied workers in the middle years, there- 
fore, may well contribute to bringing on economic reces- 
sion or depression. 


The Secretary of Labor warned in his magazine article 
of an additional hazard. He asserted that, if employment 
opportunities are not made available to older persons, those 
persons will sooner or later fuse into a political bloc capable 
2 Under-use of manpower is likely also to make for difficulty in the event 
of an emergency requiring rapid expansion of production. It is a truism that 


prolonged unemployment, particularly in the later years, leads to attrition of 
skills and eventual unemployability 
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of bringing strong pressure on Congress for relief measures 
that would place an excessive burden on the general tax- 
payer. “If economic life becomes too hard for them,” 
Mitchell wrote, “they will form the most potent group this 
nation has known and force some kind of public program 
for their own survival.” This was a possibility industry 
must face immediately. ‘Will it find places for older work- 
ers and make profits from their production,” he asked, “or 
be taxed much more heavily than now in order to sustain 
them as non-workers?” 


PLAN FOR COMPREHENSIVE LABOR DEPARTMENT STUDY 


Various studies of the problems of older workers have 
been carried out in recent years, but they have not pro- 
duced comprehensive data on which to base a corrective 
program of maximum effectiveness. When a congressional 
committee in 1953 reviewed the economic problems of the 
aging, it found “many errors and limitations” in available 
research material. The committee reported: ‘Individuals 
and organizations working directly in the field frequently 
lapse into overemphasis, oversimplification, and overstate- 
ment.” The committee found that there had been “inade- 
quate sampling, classification, definition . . . and undue re- 
liance upon opinion,” while “much of the more reliable data 
appears to be conflicting.” 


The U.S. Labor Department budget requests for the fiscal 
vear 1956, now before Congress, include for the first time 


re 


an item, in the amount of $173,000, for “research on re- 
strictive employment practices against the older worker.” 
Under Secretary of Labor Larson told a House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee that, if that item was approved, the de- 
partment would employ 34 persons on a study covering: 


1. Performance, productivity, absenteeism, and other records of 
older workers. 


2. Employment practices affecting older workers and the experi- 


ences of employers who have been successful in utilizing the services 
of older men and women. 

3. Relationship between various provisions of labor-management 
contracts, such as those having to do with seniority and with pension 
programs, and the treatment of older workers. 

4. Effect of pension costs on employment of individuals aged 40 
and up. 


“We have bits and pieces,” said Larson. ‘“‘There are 


Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement Legislation, Economic Problen 
an Aging Population (Jan. 9, 1953), p. 3 
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local studies here and there, and they all seem to indicate 
that if you had a really first-class study, it probably would 
show that the older worker is good business, but we do not 
have anything we can hand to the employer that really con- 
vinces him of that.” Subcommittee Chairman Fogarty (D- 
R. 1.) commented: “This is something that someone has to 
do something about.” 


An investigation of the reasons for age discrimination 
in employment had been recommended by a committee set 
up within the Labor Department a year ago. The committee, 
which was established to stimulate the efforts of public 
employment offices to develop more job opportunities for 
older workers,‘ drew up a program late last year for presen- 
tation to employers and labor unions as a basis for concrete 
action to promote the hiring and retention of workers in the 
middle or later years. Among other things, the program 
called for selection of persons for employment on the basis 
of their qualifications without regard to age, and for keep- 
ing workers on the job after they have reached retirement 
age, if they so desire and are able to do satisfactory work. 













PENDING BILL FOR FEDERAL COMMISSION ON THE AGING 





Sen. Potter (R-Mich.) and a bipartisan group of 54 other 
senators introduced a bill on Jan. 24 to create a United 
States Commission on the Aging and Aged. The measure 
would make it the policy of Congress “to assist in defining 
the problems of the aging and aged segment of the popula- 
tion, and in finding solutions therefor, by providing for an 
immediate study leading to recommendations for integrated 
action.” Among the fields expressly designated for atten- 
tion would be employment and employability, incorhe main- 
tenance, health, housing, and leisure activities. 















The commission would be composed of ten members se- 
lected without regard to party—three from the Executive 
Branch and three from private life, to be appointed by the 
President; and two members of the Senate and two members 
of the House, to be appointed by the presiding officers of 
those bodies. It would be directed to “study, investigate, 
~ «Labor Department activity in behalf of older job-seekers began in 1950, 
under the Truman administration, with a pilot study of the problems of such 
persons in five localities. The U.S. Employment Service, which coordinates 
operations of the 1,800 state-administered public employment offices, undertook 
the following year to promote equal job opportunities for older workers. Results 
have been spotty. The efforts have been limited not only by lack of sufficient 


staff and funds, but also by lack of the basic and comprehensive data which 
it is hoped the currently projected study will supply 
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analyze, and assess existing knowledge and programs re- 
lated to the problems of the aging and the aged... witha 
view to determining what steps can be taken to provide a 
better integration of this group in the social and economic 
life of the nation.” An interim report would be called for 
no later than Dec. 31, 1955, and a final report by May 31, 
1956. 


The attention of the Michigan senator was drawn to the 
plight of middle-aged job-seekers in the course of legislative 
activities in behalf of the physically handicapped. He found 
that many able-bodied workers were severely handicapped 
in obtaining work for no other reason than age. The situa- 
tion was particularly difficult in Detroit, where many who 
lost their jobs in mergers of automobile companies last year 
were unable to find new employment. 


When Potter offered his bill in the Senate, he described 
two categories of job-seekers who were in distress because 
of age discrimination: (1) Persons who had had steady 
employment and had been covered by pension plans until 
their employers went out of business; and (2) persons who 
had shifted jobs frequently in search of advancement and 


had accumulated few pension credits. The first group had 
lost the protection of seniority and the pension coverage 
which steady performance on the job was expected to guar- 
antee them; the other group, Potter felt, was being penal- 
ized for having displayed commendable enterprise. Mem- 
bers of both groups alike lacked new job opportunities and 
faced the prospect of insufficient income in retirement. 


Sen. Ives (R-N. Y.), a co-sponsor of the Potter bill, has 
introduced another measure to set up a 25-member biparti- 
san Commission on Programs for the Aging to deal with 
“problems stemming from the increasing proportion of ag- 
ing persons in the nation’s population.” Under a bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Osmers (R-N. J.), a select committee of the 
House would be established to investigate employers’ bias 
against workers between the ages of 40 and 64. 


STATE COMMISSIONS ON PROBLEMS OF OLDER PEOPLE 


Over the past half dozen years 19 states ® have created 
special commissions or other groups to study the problems 
of older people and recommend action to improve their eco- 


®* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
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nomic and social status. This development was largely an 
outgrowth of the first national Conference on Aging, called 
by the Federal Security Agency in 1950 at the suggestion 
of President Truman. The 1950 meeting led also to estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Aging and Geriatrics in the 
F.S.A., now the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The committee serves primarily as a clearing house 
for information on existing programs around the country; 
it operates no service programs of its own. 


The state commissions generally deal with the overall 
problems of age; their major concern is with the plight of 
old people who have been shunted away from participation 
in community and family life or who are unable to meet 
their economic needs out of personal resources. However, 
the activity generated by the commissions has been useful 
to the middle-aged and the more robust elderly job-seekers, 
because it has directed public attention to the usefulness 
of older persons in commercial or industrial employment. 
In some cases this activity has led to removal of age bar- 
riers to employment. Some of the state commissions and 
their local counterparts have set up special subcommittees 
to work specifically on the problem of age discrimination 
in employment. 


State programs to stimulate hiring of older persons still 
within the accepted age range of the labor force are centered 
for the most part in the public employment agencies. Massa- 
chusetts broke new ground last vear by establishing a Divi- 
sion on Employment of the Aging Worker in its Department 
of Labor and Industries. The new labor section advises and 
cooperates with employer and labor organizations and helps 
develop official programs for rehabilitation and job place- 
ment of the aging. 


The New York State legislature since 1947 has maintained 
a Joint Committee on Problems of the Aging, which has 
carried on an extensive program of investigation and public 
promotion in this field. Gov. Harriman on Jan. 13 appointed 
a former federal labor official to serve as his special assist- 
ant in the field of the aging worker; at the same time, he 
announced plans to expand special services for older appli- 
cants at offices of the state employment service. 














Barriers to Employment in Middle Years 


RELUCTANCE of employers to hire older workers does not 
change with economic conditions, but it is more in evidence 
when there is an oversupply of job applicants. During the 
depression of the 1930s, unemployment was most serious 
among newcomers to the labor force and among those in 
the higher age brackets. Much of the social legislation of 
the New Deal was designed to provide some means of sup- 
port for these two groups, many of whose members were 
excluded from regular employment in the era of job scarcity. 


As the economy began to recover, new openings went 
for the most part to younger applicants. By the spring of 
1940, long-term unemployment still was almost twice as 
prevalent among workers past the age of 54 as among those 
aged from 25 to 45 years. The problem was more or less 
forgotten during the war, when there were jobs not only 
for the formerly unemployed but also for an estimated 2.5 
million workers aged 45 and over, including many women 
and once retired persons, who would not have been in the 
labor force under normal conditions. 


Even in a tight labor market, however, employers con- 
tinue to favor younger workers when they can get them. 
A pilot study by the Labor Department in 1950 showed that 
in several areas where labor was in short supply, the odds 
were six to one against placing applicants past the age of 
15; even in the skilled trades, where older workers are in the 
strongest position, the odds were two to one against placing 
such applicants. 


Definitive data on the extent of age discrimination are 
not available, but every job-hunter over 40 years old is pain- 
fully aware of the fact that such discrimination exists. Labor 
Department officials believe the situation has changed little 
since 1950, when the pilot study in five areas showed: 


1. Chances in the competition for jobs are heavily against olden 
workers even in a tight labor market. 

2. Ceilings on hiring ages are imposed by a majority of employers. 

3. Ceiling ages are from 35 to 45 years—decades before any de- 
cline associated with senility is to be anticipated. 

4. Even where age limits are not formally established, older ap- 
plicants are eliminated somewhere along the line.* 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Workers Are 
Young Longer (1953), p. 4 
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Checking among the public employment agencies last 
November, the Bureau of Employment Security found that 
29 per cent of the applicants were more than 44 years old, 
but that only 18 per cent of the placements were made from 
that age group. Although employment prospects for older 
workers were better than when a similar check was made 
in 1952—owing chiefly to special efforts to place such work- 
ers—the general pattern of age discrimination remained 
much the same. 





The Detroit Times of Jan. 24 estimated that of 85,000 
unemployed persons in its circulation area in mid-December 
1954, almost one-fourth were 45 or more years old, while 
most of the job orders at employment exchanges set a 45- 
year age limit. The major automobile plants have no for- 
mal age ceilings for new workers, but their personnel officers 
tend to pass over older applicants. In some cases, the 
prejudice was traced back to plant foremen. Similar atti- 
tudes prevail in other industrial centers. An official of the 
New York Employment Service was quoted in the New 
York Times, Feb. 24: “We have a terrible time persuading 
personnel managers to even interview workers over 40, no 
matter how well qualified.” 


Unemployment rates by age for the country as a whole 
invariably show a rising curve beginning in the middle 
fifties. And duration of unemployment tends to lengthen 
with advancing years. Some of the older job-seekers be- 
come discouraged and drop out of the labor market entirely. 
The proportion of persons of various ages in the labor force 
begins to decline many years before the standard age for 
retirement. A Census Bureau report for December 1954 
showed a peak of labor force participation for men of 98 
per cent at 35-44 years; after falling off to 96.3 per cent 
at ages 45-54 and 92.5 per cent at ages 55-59, the ratio 
then dropped to 83.4 per cent at ages 60-64, to 56.9 per 
cent at ages 65-69, and to 25.3 per cent for those aged 70 
or over.’ 


The 1950 Conference on Aging dealt mainly with prob- 
lems relating to the elderly, but it recognized that one of 
those problems—age discrimination in employment—con- 
cerned a much younger and fully able group as well. Finding 





7Labor force participation rates for women are affected by their tendency 
to stop work during the child-rearing years. From a peak participation of 
47.9 per cent at 18-19 years, the rate drops to 32.9 per cent at ages 25-34, rises 
to 41.8 per cent at ages 35-44, and falls steadily thereafter 
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considerable ambiguity in the use of the term “older 
worker,” the conference developed a definition which has 
come into general use by other agencies in this field: “An 
older worker is an adult who meets with resistance to em- 
ployment, continued employment, or re-employment solely 
because of his age.’ * 



































VARIATIONS IN AGE CEILINGS BY INDUSTRY AND JOB 





Age standards vary from job to job, from industry to 
industry, and even from one locality to another. Older work- 
ers are found with more frequency as skilled workers, crafts- 
men, Managers, service workers, and in self-employment. 
In general, it appears that with advancing age the worker 
who has not held the same post for many years tends to be 
downgraded to the lower-paid, more menial jobs.° 


The newer industries, such as chemicals, plastics, and avi- 
ation, rarely hire older applicants; the same is generally 
true of public utilities. Large companies tend to be more 
rigid in age criteria than small concerns. Different age 
ceilings may be applied for different jobs by a single estab- 
lishment; a restaurant, for example, may demand young 
waiters and waitresses but hire much older persons as cooks. 
A salesman may encounter age barriers decades earlier in 
the retail field than in wholesaling. 


Age restrictions for women are imposed more frequently 
and at an earlier period of life. Labor Department studies 
indicate that the discrimination met by a man at 45 or 50 
is comparable to that encountered by a woman at 30. The 
largest single field for female employment—as office clerks 
—is virtually closed to older applicants.'® Jobs as service 
workers or as household helpers become increasingly im- 
portant as the woman worker advances in years. 





EMPLOYERS’ OBJECTIONS TO HIRING OLDER WORKERS 











Bias against older workers is primarily an expression of 
the prevailing scale of values in a society which esteems 
the qualities associated with youth more highly than those 


® Federal Security Agency, Man and His Years (1950), p. 72 


® According to Labor Department data, 23.7 per cent of males 25-44 years old 
in the labor force in April 1951 were factory operatives, but only 16.4 per cent 
of those aged 45-64 and only 10 per cent of those over 65 held such jobs. In 
the service trades, on the contrary, the ratios rose with age—from 4.2 per cent 
of males 25-44 years old to 6.8 per cent of those aged 45-64 and 11.2 per cent « 
those over 65. 

1 The Census Bureau reported in 1951 that clerical jobs were held by 42.1 per 
cent of women in the labor force aged 14-24 years, by 28.1 per cent of thos« 
aged 25-44, and by 17.5 per cent of those aged 45-64 
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identified with maturity. Labor Secretary Mitchell asserts 
that the national tendency to glorify youth underlies all 
other reasons put forth for discriminating against older 
workers. He believes it is at the root of the “widespread 
belief in management circles that low-cost mass production, 
on which our economy is based, conflicts with the hiring of 
older job-seekers ... that young men are needed to buck 
tough competition.” 



























Older workers are thought to be slower, less efficient, less 
adaptable, more prone to error, sickness, and accident. 
There is a feeling also that they are more crotchety, that 
they resent the authority of younger supervisors, and that 
they tend to generate friction in personnel relationships. 


For several years the Labor Department has been en- 
deavoring to discredit such assumptions and promote the 
idea that the assets of the older worker, such as experience, 
know-how, and mature judgment, offset loss of youthful 
verve. Conclusive data on the relationship of productivity 
to age are not available, but the prevailing theory in the 
field of gerontology is that chronological age is not a valid 
index of an individual’s physical capacity, mental vigor, 
or ability to get along with others. 


A Labor Department study of 18,000 plant workers in 
1948 disclosed that the absenteeism rate actually falls as a 
worker’s age increases, although the illnesses of older work- 
ers tend to last longer than those of younger workers. And 
workers over 45 were found to suffer fewer disabling acci- 
dents than their juniors. Ninety-three per cent of 2,800 
employers questioned in a National Association of Manu- 
facturers survey in 1951 reported that their older workers 
were as good as or better than the younger employees in 
work performance, attendance, safety, and work attitudes. 
The success of the New York needle trades, with a large 
component of older workers, in meeting the competition of 
the new clothing industry of the South has been cited as 
practical proof of the advantages of hiring older men and 
women. 















Many employers adhere to a “career” policy of taking on 
only young beginners and training them for promotion 
within the establishment. This policy is said to foster 
ambition, good morale, and stability in the work force and 
to make for high levels of productivity and lower costs. 
But it raises a barrier to hiring of older workers. 
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In the effort to lower such barriers, Labor Department 
officials have cited census statistics to show that the older 
man or woman is usually a steady worker who prefers 
security to “job-hopping,” and that many persons who are 
turned down as “too old” still have several decades of pro- 
ductive life and potential advancement ahead of them. 
Mitchell has commented: “For the most part, industry still 
bases its employment practices on an obsolete life-expect- 
ancy rate. ...A 40 to 50-year-old man still has his most 
mature years to give to a firm.” 


SPREAD OF PENSION PLANS; EFFECT ON EMPLOYABILITY 


Much attention currently is being given to indications 
that the rapid growth of private pension plans, now cover- 
ing more than one-fifth of the nation’s non-farm workers, 
is militating against the hiring of older workers. The 
hurdle here is that “The employer is faced either with the 
expense of providing a pension greater than his responsibil- 
ity to the worker on the basis of length of service would 
justify, or with the onus of later retiring him on an inade- 
quate pension.” The solution embraced by the employer is 
frequently “not to hire the older worker at all.’ ' 


According to one estimate, the cost of a $100 monthly 
annuity, to begin at age 65, amounts to $6,800 for a newly 
hired 40-year-old but rises to $10,623 for a new employee 
who is 55 years old, and to $13,860 for the individual taken 
on at age 60.'- Many pension plans require 15 or 20 years 
of service, while those without service requirements may 
provide for waiting periods of up to five years before a new 
employee receives coverage. Some plans set age ceilings 
for new entrants. 


The President’s Economic Report to Congress, Jan. 20, 
noted that company pensions raised a number of questions 
affecting the employment of older persons and the mobility 
of the labor force, and it recommended study of those ques- 
tions. When Under Secretary of Labor Larson appeared 
before the House Appropriations subcommittee in support 
of the Labor Department’s request for funds to investigate 
restrictive hiring practices, he brought up the matter of the 
private pension plans for which labor unions have fought 


‘National Planning Association, Pensions in the United States (Study pre- 
pared for congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 1952), p. 44 


“ Albert J. Abrams, “Barriers to the Employment of Older Workers,”’ Anna 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1952, p. 67 
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vigorously in recent years. “It is one of the pathetic things 
about this whole business,” Larson said, “that in trying to 
do something beneficial for the older workers, providing 
them with a lot of private pensions, group life insurance and 
so on, I am afraid we have done them unwittingly a very 
erious harm.” 


One detrimental aspect of private pension plans is that 
they tend to tie a worker to a single employer, or a single 
industry, for his working life, lest he lose pension rights 
with a change of employment. Consequently the unions 
are beginning to demand that employees be given perma- 
nent vesting rights in collectively bargained plans. Pen- 
sion vesting is one of the demands put forward by the 
United Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) in current negotia- 
tions with Ford and General Motors. An investigation of 
employer-financed pension and welfare plans, now getting 
under way before a Senate Labor subcommittee headed by 
Sen. Douglas (D-IIll.), is expected to go into the question 
of vesting pension credits. 


Larson recently pointed out that if the older job applicant 
“would come armed with a substantial vested pension 
right,” it would remove one formidable barrier to his em- 
ployment. In such a case, the employer would be obligated 
only to keep the new worker’s credits current, which would 
entail no more expense than covering a younger worker. 
Larson added, however, that “at best this would be only a 
partial solution, since most workers would still have no 
vested credits of any kind, having been under no plan at 
all.” 2 


Federal social security rights are fully vested and are 
thus not affected by change of employment. Many older 
job-seekers would be willing to forgo the additional bene- 
fits of a private pension plan in return for gainful em- 
ployment. Employers, however, are usually reluctant to 
hire workers beyond the eligible age for coverage in an 
existing company plan. 


One consequence of this situation is a new movement to 
lower the age at which retired persons become eligible for 
social security benefits. Several bills offered in the present 
Congress would permit payments under the public pro- 
gram at age 60 instead of age 65. Other pending measures 


“ Address at conference on “Making a Living While Growing Old,” Philade!- 
phia, Oct. 22, 1954 
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would fix 60 years as the age when women would become 
eligible to draw benefits. Former Social Security Commis- 
sioner Altmeyer, on the other hand, has suggested putting 
the benefits on a sort of reverse-incentive basis to encourage 
workers to postpone retirement until age 70. Sen. Douglas 
has recommended adoption of a sliding scale of benefits 
that would offer the lowest payments to persons who retired 
voluntarily at age 60 and highest payments to those who 
retired at age 70. 


Services in Aid of Older Job Seekers 


BARRIERS to the employment of older persons have not 
always proved to be insurmountable. Wherever a con- 
centrated effort to breach them has been made, placement 
of older applicants has increased appreciably. Such an 
effort usually requires widespread community participa- 
tion in an overall program for older people, the willing 
cooperation of management and labor organizations, and an 


active service program within the public employment 
agency. Many communities have developed programs of 
this sort. 


In some cases a number of unemployed or retired men 
may organize their own get-work movement; such efforts 
have proved particularly effective for members of the 
managerial group, who suffer the same age discriminations 
as factory workers when displaced by company mergers or 
other developments beyond their control. The Forty Plus 
movement, launched by unemployed executives in the mid- 
1930s, still has units in a number of large cities. According 
to the president of Forty Plus of Washington (D. C.), Inc., 
which placed nearly one-third of its members last year, the 
greatest advantage of banding together to seek work is 
psychological: “There is nothing more demoralizing than 
for an unemployed person, especially one of executive cali- 
ber, to have to pound the pavement in search of a job.” ™ 

A group of 124 retired Army officers in Washington re- 
cently formed a similar organization. Each member con- 
tributed $25 to defray the costs of a booklet which lists 
qualifications of the applicants and its distribution to more 

4 Edgerton Merrill, quoted in Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1955 
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than 12,000 industrial concerns, chambers of commerce, 


military schools, and city halls. 


BENEFITS OF SPECIAL COUNSELING TO APPLICANTS 


After repeated turndowns, the older job seeker fre- 
quently becomes embittered and tends to develop personal- 
ity traits which entrench the employer’s bias against hiring 
him. Many placement officers have noted that hypersen- 
itivity about age reduces an applicant’s ability to “sell 
himself,” and that he may become either too timid or too 
aggressive in presenting his qualifications to a prospective 
employer. 


Counseling service for the older applicant has proved 
extremely beneficial in building up self-confidence and help- 
ing the individual to make a more practical effort to obtain 
work. Sometimes the sympathetic interest of the counselor 
is all that is needed to restore a job-seeker’s damaged morale. 
Many applicants, particularly those who had previously 
enjoyed steady employment, don’t know how to go about 
finding work. Sometimes they must be told how to write a 
letter of application, how to summarize their qualifications, 
or where to look for employment opportunities. 


Some applicants are not sure what marketable skills they 
possess. Some have been engaged in occupations of so spe- 
cialized a nature that they need help to uncover capacities 
that may be in greater demand. Others have “slowed up” 
and may be reluctant to admit the need to look for a less 
demanding type of job. Some applicants, particularly house- 
wives or widows who have been out of the labor force for 
years, have skills that have grown rusty but that can be 
redeveloped by refresher courses. 


Experience in public employment bureaus indicates that 
at least 50 per cent of the older applicants need special 
counseling. Not all agencies have sufficient staff to provide 
the needed service, but where it has been given, the number 
of older applicants placed has as much as tripled: Tech- 
niques for classifying occupations according to skills and 
capacities, and for appraising the abilities or determining 
the handicaps of applicants, have been developed. These 
permit experienced placement officers to match the abilities 
of the individual to the most suitable jobs available, or to 
determine whether an applicant would benefit by special 
training for specific job openings. 
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Job Problems in Middle Aa: 
Many communities now offer vocational training for older 
job-seekers. Typists and stenographers have been given 
refresher courses in the public schools of Providence, R. I. 
The Miami Y.M.C.A. has conducted classes in “How to Re- 
main Employable After 45,” and the public employment 
office in Miami has held a “personality workshop” which 
helped older persons to prepare successfully for jobs. The 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security, in conjunc- 
tion with Temple University, holds annual conferences on 
“The Problems of Making a Living While Growing Old.” 


Women’s organizations have cooperated with public em- 
ployment services and local public school authorities to de- 
velop training programs for older women as office workers. 
Such programs were successfully tested in 1952 in Cleve- 
land and Denver; the U.S. Women’s Bureau is currently 
circulating a report on the subject to guide other commu- 
nities contemplating like programs. A _ private welfare 
agency in New York City has conducted a similar training 
school for older women, and a Milwaukee bank gave a short 
training course in machine operation for older women. 
Activities of that sort have been stimulated by local short- 
ages in the supply of office workers. 


The Women’s Bureau recently surveyed 27 vocational 
training programs for middle-aged and older women around 
the country. Among the courses given were power sewing- 
machine operation at Hazelton, Pa.; courses for saleswomen, 
cosmeticians, institutional housekeepers, and _ practical 
nurses in Denver; and courses for waitresses, cashiers, and 
hostesses in Washington, D. C. Most of those attending 
were in their 40s or 50s; virtually all of them obtained jobs 
after training. 








EFFORTS TO Mopiry HIRING POLICIES 0F EMPLOYERS 


Placement officers generally have found that employers 
are not adamant about age restrictions when a good case 
is made for employment of a particularly well qualified older 
worker. An official of the Florida State Employment Serv- 
ice recently described employer reaction to special appeals 
for hiring applicants beyond a specified age limit: 

Many times an employer giving age restrictions on orders [t 
employment exchanges] .. . relaxed these specifications when 
skilled placement interviewer told him an eminently qualified worke: 
was beyond the age limit. However, the possibility of assuring 

the employer that this older worker was qualified meant that a 
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Editorial Research Reports 


skilled interviewer had preceded his conversation with the employe 
by a very careful and complete interview or series of interviews 
with the older worker. It presupposed that the interviewer really 
knew the demands and requirements of the job... and, of course, 
it meant that the interviewer had the imagination and time to se¢ 
this worker on this job and translate to the employer the assets 
of this particular worker for this particular job. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., the public employment office held 
employer clinics, where disadvantages of barring older per- 
sons from employment were pointed out, and where it was 
noted that people in that area were 15 years older on the 
average than in the country as a whole. Many employers 
thereafter became more favorably disposed to hiring older 
applicants. 


A packet of materials for use at meetings of employer 
and labor groups and for the guidance of personnel workers 
and employment agency staffs has been assembled by the 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. The effectiveness of 
the materials was tested last year at so-called “employer 
institutes” in Hutchinson, Kan., Washington, D. C., and 
Worcester, Mass. In general, it was found that employers 
are interested in the problem, that they are impressed with 
factual reports of older workers’ productivity, and that 
many are inclined to take concrete steps to bring more older 
men and women into their establishments. 


The Bureau of Employment Security urges employers not 
only to eliminate age restrictions on job orders but also to 
take an affirmative stand in favor of judging applicants 
on the basis of general qualifications rather than age, and 
to instruct their personnel workers and supervisors accord- 
ingly. Firms are asked to discourage the practice of limit- 
ing older workers to the lower-paid jobs, such as watchmen, 
cleaners, and elevator operators. 


Companies which give pre-employment medical examina- 
tions or aptitude tests are asked to check on whether the 
examinations are fair to older workers. In some cases 
applicants with some impairment of physical capacity have 
been ruled out of employment when their handicaps have 
no bearing on the particular jobs to be filled. Older work- 
ers often are found to make better records on the actual 
job than in the aptitude tests because of their unfamiliarity 
with testing techniques, or because awareness of the age 
handicap has made them unduly nervous in the tests. 


W. E. Culbreath, Jr., “Community Teamwork—Florida’s Method of Serving 
its Senior Citizens,”” Employment Security Review, November 1954, p. 24 
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Job Probl wis in Middl Age 


LIBERAL AGE POLICIES OF THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 


The federal government as an employer tends to follow 
a liberal policy in regard to age. No maximum age applies 
on applications for the majority of civil service jobs, al- 
though individuals more than 70 years old are given only 
temporary appointments. Congress stipulated, in a perma 
nent provision of the 1952 Independent Offices appropria- 
tions act, that “The Civil Service Commission shall not im- 
pose a requirement or a limitation on maximum age with 
respect to the appointment of persons to positions in the 
competitive service ... [with certain exceptions] : Provided, 
That no person who has reached his 70th birthday shall be 
appointed ... on other than a temporary basis.” 


The commission interpreted this provision to mean that 
Congress intended that the Executive Branch should utilize 
the services of older persons to the greatest possible extent. 
It therefore withdrew all general maximum age limitations 
previously in force. Agencies now must prove a need for an\ 
age ceiling they propose to set on specific jobs. In practice, 
few jobs carry such limitations; when they do, the top age 
is fixed at 50 to 62 years. The commission has said in a 
statement of policy on the desirability of hiring olde: 
persons: 


People are living longer. Older people constitute a growing | 


portion of our total population—and therefore of the labor fore: 
At the same time, evidence is growing that people are capable of 
high-level productive work later in life. . . . Appointing office 


should not, therefore, permit arbitrary prejudgments about old 
workers to affect their thinking in selecting persons for employment 


This policy is considered important in carrying out the prin 
ciple that “Selection shall be on the basis of merit and fit 
ness”; its observance is important also “to insure greatest 
use of the nation’s available manpower.” "' 


®* Wilton H. Dickerson, “Older Workers in Federal Employment Employ 
Security Review, November 1954, p. 6 
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